THE DEVIL MAN’ 
By Horacrt McCoy 


THERE is a legend in the South Pacific that only 
white men who have renounced race, religion and 
creed ever reach the island of Sajkrii, whose coral 
reefs are washed on the north by the Sea of China 
and on the south by the Sea of Java. White men 
there were who had come to Sajkrii but they had 
departed almost before the shifting of the tides. 

They could not stand the sullen gloom of the 
blood-sweating nights or the grotesque chants 
from jungle and swamp. Great frogs boomed in 
macabre hollowness; horribly formed pometerns, 
looking like prehistoric insects, but no more fatal 
than wasps, swayed in the copper moonlight; 
radiantly plumaged birds rose from the low-hang- 
ing trees that brought darkness when it was but 
twilight. 

White men there were who had come to Sajkrii, 
and gone. One night had been enough. 

Yet there was one who had come and stayed on. 
A big man he was, slender and tall and keen, of 


1 From Black Mask. By permission of the author and the pub- 
lishers. 
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enormous physical strength. His weather-beaten 
face had been burned to a mahogany brown by the 
suns of the world, and his eyes were gray and 
glinted like burnished steel. 

One day he had sailed through the Karimata 
Straits into an atoll at Sajkrii. Within a week 
he had erected a crude dwelling place so close to 
the shores the slow rollers broke almost against 
his porch. For days he would be there and for 
days he would be gone; no one knew where. In 
the fleeting splendor of an equatorial dawn he 
would climb into his little boat, his bronzed torso 
naked to the waist, and vanish into the lifting 
shadows—a mystery. 

Once upon a time he had had a race, a religion, 
and a creed; he had been devoted to a comrade. He 
had loved him with the profoundness of men who 
together challenge destiny in curious corners of the 
world. Deception was the man’s true name. It 
had taken him a long time to find that cut. Then 
race, religion and creed he had torn from him in 
a single bitter gesture. He circumnavigated the 
globe. He went on immense ships of steam and 
on queer little sailers, seeking a roar that would 
rise above and drown out the rebellious clamoring 
of his own soul. 

And then finally he had come to South Borneo, 
to Banjermasin, and the white mists; and he had 
dropped his anchor. That was three years ago. 
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Now he was known throughout the islands as the 
greatest sailor in the archipelago. When barom- 
eters fell, and mariners skilled in handling boats 
in the catastrophic abruptness of tropical storms 
sought any harbor’s shelter, he would get aboard 
his tiny schooner and head into the boiling waves. 
And always he returned. 

They called him the Devil Man. 

His strangeness was whispered in the island 
ports and the receptive ears of Jules Riviére heard. 
It was his business to hear and know. In his little 
shop at Banka, where he bargained with the natives 
during the day and did—God knows what!—in the 
night, Riviére had heard. 

He had heard that a giant of a man had come 
out of the purple sea to live at Sajkrii; that his 
mode of existence was unknown, and that the 
natives held him in profound awe. Jules Riviére’s 
brain told him that mystery in these islands meant 
one of two things—pearls or prisons; and a string 
of pearls was a fetish to Jules Riviere. He came 
to investigate. 

He found the Devil Man on his narrow porch, 
his eyes glued to a thin wisp of smoke that hung on 
the rim of the world—the farewell of the Royal 
Mail. 

Riviére approached unheard. “Gets you, 
doesn’t it?’ he said. 
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The man shifted his eyes and stared coldly at 
the fat intruder. 

“Who are you?” he demanded quietly. 

“An ambassador of peace,” Riviere replied, and 
laughed shortly. 

“Peace,” came the same monotone, “needs no 
ambassadors. What do you want?” 

He had turned now. His shirt was open to the 
waist, revealing his massive chest. Enormous 
power, thought Riviére; those arms might crush 
him in a single embrace. But he laughed again, 
that staccato, unnatural outburst, and sat down. 
He had been in the islands too long to fear physical 
danger at the hands of these men of mystery. AI- 
ways they had tales; always they wanted to tell 
them. Jules Riviére knew. 

“I’m over at Banka,” he said finally. “Copra 
mostly, but sometimes—pearls.” His words were 
even and smooth. “I thought perhaps you would 
like to help me in my business.” 

“You sailed fifty miles to say that—you, the 
only pearl poacher in the islands?’ The Devil 
Man shook his head. ‘“That’s not the reason. 
Why are you here?” 

Riviére’s eyes lighted at the insult and he flushed 
uncomfortably, yet he spoke. 

“That is it,” he persisted. “Away to the north” 
—his voice became a whisper—‘there are rich fish- 
eries. Little men and little boats and big pearls. 
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You and I might join in collecting a treasure, my 
friend 2 

“How?” 

“Perhaps .. .” Riviére drew his stubby fingers 
across his oily throat and made a hissing sound. 

The Devil Man clenched his fists and the veins 
in his forehead bulged. 

“Go!” he thundered. 

Riviere purpled with impotent rage, and his 
voice was strained. 

“Cest bien! But some day you will change your 
mimd. .. 2” 

“GO!” 

A week later a tiny boat sailed through the har- 
bor at Banka and tied up beside a steel-skinned 
liner from the North. A man leaped on to the 
quay and crossed the wide street, to disappear be- 
hind the torn screen door of Jules Riviére’s shop. 

Riviere grinned when the man entered. He 
knew the islands; knew he would come. One had 
only to be patient. 

“T have copra to sell,” the visitor began. 

Riviere shook his head tragically. “I am sorry, 
my friend,” he said poignantly. “I cannot buy. 
Look!’ He pointed to the yard behind his shop 
where great heaps of copra lay drying in the sun. 
“Perhaps you have something else?” 

“No,” the man said as he moved to go. “When 
I’ve been in these islands long enough to mammy 
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palaver and slit a nigger’s throat and take his 
pearls, Pll come back!” 

“Wait!” Riviere touched his arm. He saw the 
brightest prospect of his varied career fading; a 
wild ambition crumbling. Soon this man would 
be ready for anything... . 

“We shall drink!’ He clapped his hands and 
from somewhere in the fetid darkness a native boy 
appeared, and leered apologetically as he sheathed 
his knife. Plainly his master took no chances. 
“Pernoud!” Riviere told him, and turned to the 
stairs. “It is cooler,” he said, “up there.” 

The Devil Man found a chair that once had been 
upholstered and he sank into it and luxuriously ex- 
tended his long legs. He drank slowly and, for the 
first time in years, permitted himself the luxury of 
a smile. 

“What is your name?” Riviére asked. 

“What’s a name more or less in this limbo of 
wickedness?” the man countered. “Say—Cren- 
shaw.” 

Riviére rolled the name over the tip of 
his tongue. “Crenshaw . . . Crenshaw. 
Um-m-m-m-m. ... Sounds decent; not too decent, 
though. Ever do any pearl diving . . . know any- 
thing about them?” 

“A. little—to both questions,” the man replied. 

“There is a chest in these islands,” Riviére said 
softly, “that contains the rarest set of pearls—per- 
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fectly matched pearls—the world ever saw. Now 
a man who is big and strong and _ hell-careless 
might: ... .” 

The tinkle of the Devil Man’s glass as it crashed 
on the floor interrupted the trader. 

“What the hell are you driving at, Riviere?” 

Riviére gestured impatiently. 

“Three years you've been in these islands,” he 
said, “most of them on Sajkrii. No use getting 
offended—three years on Sajkrii will do one of 
two things to a white man: they’ll either kill him 
or they'll make a nigger out of him. And a nigger 
shouldn’t be so damn scrupulous about a little thing 
like——” 

“Stop!” Crenshaw’s voice filled the room with 
its terrifying volume. 

“Then,” Riviére cried defiantly, “what are you 
doing down here if not to poach pearls? You can’t 
make a living out of copra—even the niggers can’t 
do that!” 

“I’m waiting,” Crenshaw said soberly, his emo- 
tions under control. ‘I’m waiting on a man.” 

After that there were many meetings and many 
drinks, just as Riviére knew there would be. He 
wanted to hear Crenshaw’s story, not because it 
was just another story, for they were all alike; he 
wanted the story because he wanted Crenshaw. 
And he thought it would give him the hold by which 
he could get him. 
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The Devil Man told the story. It began on a 
sloop in Dutch East India. 


Down to Balanipa, where all the scum of the 
Pacific float, had come Crenshaw, the son of a col- 
lege professor and an artistic mother. From the 
blue skies, apparently, Crenshaw had plucked a 
wild, wild strain and transplanted it in his con- 
ventional breast. It had taken some mighty fan- 
ning to make that flame take hold, but when it did 
it leaped forth to claim him, body and soul, for 
the four winds of the earth. He had come to Bala- 
nipa a step ahead of the police, and there he had 
met Wimmer. 

The first tmme he saw Wimmer was in a water- 
front saloon. Back over a table he was bent, his 
feet dangling, his throat in the iron grip of a bar- 
baric nomad of the sea who scorned the use of a 
knife on such a physical specimen. 

A minute longer and Wimmer would have died. 
Crenshaw’s mighty hands snapped the assailant’s 
neck, and, in a swift stride he had gathered the un- 
conscious little man under his arm and retreated. 
Through the side door he stumbled, he knew not 
where. 

But the fortunes which see after wastrels had 
brought them to the dock where a tramp was cast- 
ing off. Crenshaw dashed across the plank, half- 
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dragging the inert form, and paused sharply be- 
fore the first officer. 

“Lay to there!’ he bellowed furiously. ‘What 
the is this all about?” 

Crenshaw let Wimmer sink to the deck, and drew 
himself up to his full height. 

“Listen to me, you Bintu ape!” he roared. 
“You’re not the only mate who’s ever used a sweat- 
rag for a mains’l. Lower your voice or Ill nail 
your gizzard to the fo’mast!” 

A glimmer of respect showed in the officer’s eyes 
and he stood there silently inspecting the strange 
cargo that had shipped on, with his bowlegs braced 
to the swing of the vessel—the deep-water twister, 
with his long arms and his great chest, and the 
senseless form of the man on the deck, fit to be only 
a mess kid. And then he laughed loudly. 

“We’re in something of a hurry,” Crenshaw said. 

“TI can use ye,” the officer said. “There’s been a 
seamen’s strike affecting all craft outta Australia 
—and we gotta quick turn-around, mister. Get 
for’ard!” 

Thus Crenshaw and Wimmer cleared the Celebes 
coast and logged a steady eleven knots toward the 
North. 

They were a strange pair; the one from gen- 
tility, the other the dwarfed offspring of a West 
Indies mother and a British navigator; the one big 
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and powerful, the other pitiably weak and under- 
sized. Perhaps the very fierceness of the contrast 
welded the comradeship. Wimmer’s affection 
might be explained in the prodigiousness of Cren- 
shaw’s strength and mind; in these he might have 
been irresistibly drawn by the echoes of an un- 
realized, impossible ambition. But Crenshaw’s 
fondness for the furtive Wimmer was well-nigh in- 
explicable. Perhaps he was drawn by all the evil 
he unconsciously felt; in Wimmer he found the per- 
sonification of a strain he lacked the courage to 
develop. 

To the top of the world and to the bottom of the 
world they sailed, Crenshaw and Wimmer, the 
Devil Man and the Dwarf. 

Every port down under knew them; crews re- 
cited vivid accounts of the drink-mad Wimmer, 
who amused himself by scattering native bazaars 
over the streets, sure of his protection under the 
mighty arm of the giant Crenshaw. 

And of Crenshaw who, in the midst of a scream- 
ing snowstorm and a blinding no’easter, walked 
about the sloshing decks, when gunwales rolled 
under, with his great chest and arms bare, oblivious 
to the tempest that raged around him. 

Then an assassin’s revolver cracked at Sarajevo 
and the smoldering world burst into flame. It 
touched Crenshaw and Wimmer, and burned them, 
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far down in the Molucca Sea. The Great Adven- 
ture! 

The Big Show was on! 

And Crenshaw and Wimmer went, and were 
never separated; and they went through the mud 
of the centres of mobilization; and the advance 
sector into the lines. 


A gray, chilling, soaking rain. The acrid smell 
of weather-wet explosives. ‘Twisted barbed-wire 
and gaping shell holes. Men lying dead. British 
and French and Americans and Negroes; side by 
side. Massive shells dropping from skies reluctant 
to turn them loose. 

Bl-l-oom! Bl-l-oom! 

Private Crenshaw stared down at the mud. One 
was alive—he groaned! Private Crenshaw couldn’t 
make out. Enemy? 

He looked down his barrel, across the dull 
bayonet. 

“Up, swine!” 

A lean, harried, blood-smeared face. 

Wimmer! 

“God!” Private Crenshaw muttered. “Just in 
time!” 

Weeks in a gloomy hospital. Convalescence. 
Duty. 

* * * . * 
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They sat outside a demolished house. Dead men 
lay around them. Private Wimmer shivered and 
looked where rifle fire spattered. He clutched Pri- 
vate Crenshaw’s arm. 

Fear! 

It cried out to him from the shadows of the hill, 
where men were lying in wait for each other pour- 
ing flaming lead into each other’s bodies. 

“Twice!” he whispered, gasping. “Twice! I 
owe you two lives now!” 

Private Crenshaw chuckled. ‘Forget it, you 
twisted truck of a wild brood. You poor little 
devil!” 

Private Crenshaw hugged him fondly. 

“Twice!” Private Wimmer echoed. 

“Forget it!” 

They looked into each other’s eyes, the Devil 
Man and the Dwarf; they understood. Do women 
love like that? 

Rain. Rain. Rain. 

It'd be sticky in the trenches tonight. 

Whiz-z-z-z-z-bang! 

Private Wimmer’s hand dropped to his belt, 
where a knife had always been sheathed. 

“Gawd!” he whimpered. “Them _ things! 
Gawd!” 

From beyond Montfaucon the rise and fall of 
gunfire. 
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Crr-r-r-r-ack! = Crr-r-r-r-ack! = Crack-crack- 
crack! 

Rhythm! Music! Who was wielding the baton 
this night? wondered Private Crenshaw. 

Ker-slosh, ker-slosh, ker-slosh! 

Moving in! 


* * * * * 


In! 

No smoking. No talking. No—nothing! 

Private Wimmer tugging at his boots. The hol- 
low suction. 

The age-long wait for the hour. 

“Gawd!” muttered Private Wimmer. “Who th’ 
hell is running this army? Did we come up here 
to fight, or did we come up here to stand in this 
lousy mud?” His voice became a whimper. “Why 
can’t we go over?” 

He raised his head above the firing step and 
peered into the night. There were mounds all 


around out there . .. his brain wondered what 
they were . . . what were they lurking out there 
in the grayness . . . if he screamed would they 


leap at him?... Mownds ... They were dead men! 
... All puffed up... Funny how dead men looked 
in misting twilight .. . 
Someone touched him in the back. The cor- 
poral. 
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“Hey, youl” he whispered. “Keep ’at head 
down!” 

Private Wimmer laughed shrilly. “Why th’ 
hell don’t you turn us loose?” he screamed. “I ain’t 
afraid like you yellow-bellied sea dogs .. . It’s 
killin’ me, this waiting! I'll go it alone, I will—” 
He clambered up and caught the top of the trench 
with his tiny fingers. 

The corporal’s gun gleamed in a semi-circle as 
he swung for Private Wimmer’s head. 

Kr-rump! 

Private Wimmer groaned and collapsed. The 
corporal grinned and turned to Private Crenshaw. 

“He busted under the strain,” he said laconic- 
ally. “You understan’? If them damn Krauts 
hear uses.” 

Private Crenshaw dropped beside the body and 
doused his bleeding head. 

“Hey, you!” the corporal hissed. ‘Don’t use 
’at water! S’pose we gets cut off?” 

“Get the hell up the line!’ Private Crenshaw 
snarled. “It’s my water and my buddy!” 


* * * * * 


An estaminet. The corporal who had struck 
Private Wimmer in line of duty. Was it ten Jerry 
prisoners—or a dozen? citation for that. Resource- 
ful, aggressive, that non-com. 

Private Wimmer creeping into a shell-swept 
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house across the road. His tiny eyes blazing with 
hatred. 

Bang! 

The deafening roar of a rifle. The corporal 
staggers and weaves in the street like a flower 
whose stem is broken. Blood gushing from his 
back. It looked black against the background of 
olive drab. 

The court-martial. Privates Crenshaw and 
Wimmer before the stern adjutants—the high tri- 
bunal. 

“Quiet now!” Private Crenshaw murmured. 
“T’ll le us out of it some way. Don’t bust!” 

The dull eyes of the adjutant-general. And his 
cracking voice. 

“Which of you two murdered that corporal?” 

Private Crenshaw rubbed his eyes. “Neither, 
sir,’ hevsaid. “We were asleep ... tired out... 
We were in for sixty hours... .” 

Private Wimmer laughed insanely. 

“Crenshaw!” He shrieked it. “Crenshaw! I 
saw him do it!” 


“Yes?” said Jules Riviere. 

“They sentenced me to the firing squad,” Cren- 
shaw said. “But they waited too long to execute 
me. I tore down the gate with my bare hands. 
. .. They couldn’t hold me. Some day he’ll come 
along and .. .” 
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“Impossible!” Riviére exclaimed. “How do you 
know he’s living?’ 

“Because,” Crenshaw said simply, “God’s too 
good to let him die without seeing me first.” 

“But think, man, if we could get those pearls 
you'd have enough to look... .” 

His voice beat upon empty air. Crenshaw had 
moved away. 

It was a night three months later. A storm, the 
grandfather of all the storms, had been born in the 
Indian Ocean and swept through the Malay Straits 
to New Guinea and the Pacific. The waves lashed 
about Crenshaw’s place, and sprinkled into the 
room where he sat in the flickering yellow light. 
Dread-bolted thunder reverberated and lemon 
lightning flashed. 

The rank desolation was bridling him. The 
veneer of civilization was about to fall. He saw 
his hairy chest through his open singlet, and the 
black skin. He stretched forth his hand. Black! 
Was he turning nigger? 

He longed, intensely, furiously, for home. 

Parrots cried aloud in fright and scampered over 
the roof, drawn by the alluring light. The great 
frogs droned their peril. The shrill chatterings of 
the birds sounded vault-like. 

“This is hell for sure,’ he croaked. “It looks 
like God is sore at the whole world again!” 

There was a noise at the door, and he whirled 
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quickly. ‘Then he laughed. Some stray bird seek- 
ing shelter. 

“Damn!” he muttered. “It’s getting me now!” 

The noise, more impatient than before, was re- 
peated. He listened closely. It was a knock. A 
knock at that door on such a night? Impossible! 
He unsheathed his knife and flung it open. It was 
Riviere. 

“Bon Dieu!” he exclaimed. “We just did make 
ivy’ 

He entered with a man, a little man whose face 
was covered with beard that gave him the look of 
a stunted tree, animate in defiance of all harmony. 


Crenshaw swore a terrible oath. “You! 
Wimmer!” 

The little man’s mouth flew open, but he could 
not speak. 


Riviére’s head bobbed furiously. “I brought 
him. He’s yours if you come to terms with 
mee. sat” 

Wimmer regained his tongue and a knife glinted 
in the dim light. He turned on the fat French- 
man. 

“You Judas!” he screamed. 

But Crenshaw was quicker. The knife clattered 
on the floor. 

“Now,” Crenshaw hissed, “the death celebration. 
You owe me three lives, Wimmer; I’m going to 
take one. First, a drink! Riviére, under the front 
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porch you will find a cache of liquor. Fetch 
some!” 

As Riviére went through the door the wind blew 
in, and the light flickered. He pulled it shut 
quickly, but not quickly enough to exclude a 
winged insect as large as a human hand as it droned 
into the shelter of a roof. Its long proboscis 
trembled convulsively. It was armored and its 
eyes were vivid red. It circled the room and lighted 
on Wimmer’s arm. It blinked its eyes and Wim- 
mer stared in horror as the red faded and was re- 
placed by bright green. 

He screamed pitifully and leaped from the chair, 
brushing the thing from him in a mad gesture, 
breaking a wing. The insect boomed as its armored 
body struck the floor; it droned and blinked its 
frightful eyes as it tried to rise; then it arched its 
back in a terrible convulsion and crawled about the 
floor. 

“The pometern!’ Crenshaw cried, “I’ve been 
cheated!” 

A red welt appeared on Wimmer’s arm where 
the insect had stung him. He clutched the table 
for support. 

“In two minutes,” Crenshaw bellowed, “you’ll 
be dead! There is no remedy! You'll twist into 
a knot and you'll draw up and you'll suffer... 
and I wanted to kill you myself... .” 
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Wimmer clucked and pitched forward on his 
head. 

The door opened and Riviére appeared with the 
bottle. “Fine thing for a night like this,” he said. 
“Tt’s—” His eyes found the body. 

“You have killed him already!” he gasped. 

Crenshaw laughed. “No,” he said. He pointed 
to the monstrosity that bumped about the floor. 

“That? Why,” and Riviére laughed, “that does 
not kill. In an hour the sting is gone! Too many 
times have I been stung not to know. You are 
making jest with me.” 

Crenshaw shook his head. “You're right and 
I’m right. But the point is—he thought it killed 
him! He expected me to kill him some day, and 
he was afraid of death!” 

Riviere gulped a drink. “And now I shall tell 
you how to get the pearls. .. .” 

The waves roared. Crenshaw heard, absorbed, 
and towered above everything in the room. He 
cried joyously with the realization that his bond 
was loosed, and dashed to the door. 

“I’m going home!” he screamed, and rushed into 
the night. 

Riviére flung open the door. “The storm!” he 
called. “It will kill you. Wait!’ His voice was 
lost in the roar of waves and wind and rain. 

He saw Crenshaw leap into his little boat and 
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hoist the sail. He raised his eyes in prayer as the 
hurricane filled the canvas and snatched the frail 
boat into the maelstrom. 

A huge green wall of water rose between them. 

“Crenshaw!” he implored. “Crenshaw!” 

But the Devil Man had gone. 
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